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tion as an effort to secure for everyone the conditions under
which individuality is most completely developed.1
The question is, however, whether in avoiding the Scylla of
ultra-uniformity, this definition also avoids the Charybdis of
ultra-diversity. This criticism may be met formally by saying
that individuality is not the same as eccentricity. Still, the
question remains whether we are not incurring the risk of
emphasizing individuality to the extent of neglecting or ignor-
ing the truth that there are broad and general human ideals
towards which all educational measures should tend, a broadly
definable culture and character which all education should seek
to secure. So it would seem better to say that education means
securing for everyone the conditions under which the general
attributes of ideal manhood or womanhood in a given society
are developed, and at the same time securing for everyone the
conditions under which individuality is given its appropriate
chance.
Educationfor The view that education should aim at the
"harmonious development of individualty comes into con-
development" flict with, and perhaps supplies a corrective of,
another view which found favour in ancient
Greece, and has also found some favour in modern communi-
ties. The aim of education, according to this view, is the
harmonious and all-round culture of human powers or facul-
ties, mental and physical. Here we have the principle of
harmony, or balance, or symmetry, the principle of "nothing
in excess,** made the ruling conception in education. A sort of
static perfection is made the object of the educational process..
One of the best examples of the manner in which this ideal was
carried into practice in modern times is seen again in the Ger-
man school curricula referred to above, which were so carefully
elaborated in the nineteenth century. But in truth we may look
1 This view is impressively developed by T. P. Nunn in his Education:
its Data and Firsl Principles.